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ABSTPACT 

The Ad Hoc Expert Group on the Role of Housing in 
Promoting Social integration was convened by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, in conformity with an Economic and Social Council 
resolution, to examine the role of housing in promoting social 
integration, and to prepare recommendations on this subject for 
consideration by Member States. In its resolution the Council sought 
to emphasize the need to include social aspects of housing in the 
development plans of countries. The Group was requested to provide 
advice regarding the underlying judgment that certain forms of 
residential segregation have damaging social and economic 
consequences and are inimical to the well-being of individual 
citizens and classes of populations; to national development; and to 
international harmony. The phenomenon of segregation was examined in 
terms of causes, effects and strategies. It was observed that 
segregation occurs at every level, from the international economic 
division of rich and poor nations to the personal isolation of an 
individual. The experts felt that planning had suffered from an 
overemphasis of technical and economic considerations at the expense 
of social values. They arrived at specific recommendations for the 
encouragement of social integration through housing policy. 
<Author/JM) 
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'^roui- or Ex])ert3 on the Role of housing in Proinotinf? Social 



-".J *t.ojjwijacT .'j.i;uHoi«ic una isociai t-ouncil 

rec?Dluui.^n Ubd (XLI), to stu4y and make recioimiieadations on matters related to the 
sooiuJ. asjitjota of housizi*-^, 

ih;. plu-riofr.euon oV secresation was examined in terma of cauBes, effects and 
itr-atyjio." . It yas observed that segregation occurs at every level, fron- the 
i!Jtenuitio;;a.l ecojioniic division of rich and poor nations to the personal isolation 
01 an x;i.iividv.;al. 

T;-i>i- experts felt that planning had ijuffered from an over-emphasis of technical 
una economic cotisid-rationd ac the expense of social values. They arrived at 
;i,^oi.'io recoruiiendationa for th.- encouragement of social integration throu^rh housing 
r-Giioy, ihcir^amcere hope is that these recommendations will, in some way, 
inci-ease equality of access to resources and provide opportunities for full 
participation in tae life of the community at the neighbourhood, national and 
global levels. 
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lOTRODUCTIOW 



"^'^^^ MJl2£ Expert Group on tho Role of Housing in Promoting Social 
Integration was convened by the Secretary-General of the United Nations, in 
conformity with Economic and Social Council resolution 1168 (XLI), to examine the 
role of nousing in proinotinc social intefjration, and to prepare recommendations on 
this subject for consideration by Member States. 

In its resolution the Council sought to emphasize tho need to include social 
aspects of housing in the development plans of countries. 

The Group was requested to provide advice regarding the underlying Judgement 
that certain forms of residential segregation have damasins social end economic 
consequences and are inimical to the well-being of individual citizens and classes 
ot populations; to national development j and to iuternat-'onal harmony. 

Host facilities for the meeting of the Group were provided by the Ministry of 
Health and Social Welfare of the Government of Sweden through the Department of 
Building Functions Analysis of the Royal Institute of TechnOu.ogy, Stockholm. 
Directors of the Group were Eric Carlson of the Centre for Housing, Building and 
Planning, United Nations Secretariat, and Sven Thiberg of the Royal Institute of 
Technology, Stockholm; the Technical Secretary was Naigzy Gebremedhin of the Centre 
for Housing, Building and Planning. The Group met at Stockholm from 8 to 
13 May 1972. 

In opening the meeting of the Ad Ho c Expert Group on the Role of Housing in 
Promoting Social Integration, the representative of the Secretary-General stated 
that the purposes of the meeting were to stress the importance of housing as a means 
of social integration: to bring together researchers in the field of social 
integration from different countries-, to describe the residential segregation 
patterns of selected representative countries; to indicate directions for further 
research- and to encourage decision-makers at national and local levels to use 
available knowledge in order to strengthen and/or modify the goals of housing 
policy, particularly with reference to social integration. 

He noted that the projected growth of the world's population to some 
7,000 million by the end of the century would require an estimated 1.2 to 
l.U thousand million new dwelling units. This would represent tremendous new 
allocations of national and international resources for housing and human 
settlements, which would promote genuine and widespread social and economic 
development and integration. Failui'e to solve this problem would exacerbate sc-. Ial 
and economic tension and conflict within and between countries. 

The representative noted that the problems and choices involved were assuming 
new dimensions and a new urgency, especially in terms of their environmental 
aspects. 

The impact of ui'ban settlements on the human environment was taking place 
within the broader context of international instability and the difficulty, in 
highly industrialized and less developed countries alike, of transforming human 
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aettiemeuts into true coiiuiiunitiea . The precarious conditiou of human life and tn« 
huitsfiu coinwuuity had resulted in a sharpene?^ seruie of solidarity. Society , ho wuver , 
had not y«ti foutui a way to iiU'uco the procGsaoii of docisiou and roli cy-miikihg vitli 
that ijen^je of solidarity.. Man waa thuy threatened with self-doritruction not only 
throub'li suddon nuolear annihilation, but also through a slower but ultinuttely total 
d^toriortition of the wob of life. L)hort of these di :-atit@ri3 there lay the thryat of 
lons^-tern* adaptation to a steadily declinin;^ quality of life. 

The Rooial onvironraent had to be considered within that over-all nontext, a:i it 
wa? the social environment that most rapidly reflected ,■ exemplified , and was 
sensitive to, the steadily declinimi quality of life. The discuasions and 
recou^nendationa of tjie Group would therefore have special relevance to the United 
Nations Conference on the Human Environment, to be held in Stockholm the followxn,'^ 
luonth: the first item on the agenda of that Conference was devoted to the themo, 
"The planning and management of human settlements for environmental quality". 

The United Nations representative emphasized that ecolo{»ioally sound huraan 
settlements should be seen as a major requirement for a huraan ecosystem that would 
raaximize tne individual's opportunity for self -fulfilment ard form a vital oart of 
iiis social awareness and growth. The improvement of human settlements, in both 
urban and rural areas was a fundamental prerequisite for rtreatiuf^ conditions 
coxiducive to human development, and was essential to the total national 
development process. To channel, plan and direct the rapid growth of population^ 
in order to avoid the waste of finite rt-sources and an exhaustion of the land, air 
and water in large hiunan settlements would call for a dynamic interplay between the 
concepts of professional urban and i-eeional planning, ecological factors and 
individual free choice. Tt would also require a much greater emphasis on investment 
decisions by public and private todies in order to achieve a rational distribution 
of jobs and employment opportunities in relation to available resources. A final 
challenge would be to use the potential of the tides of new mif',rant3 to urban 
areas strengtheninr: and developing their initiatives and incorporating them into 
the total process of social, physical and capital investment for enhanced welfare 
and environmental harmony. 

The Group was also addressed by a representative of the Department of Buildin.^; 
Functions Analysis of the Swedish Royal Institute of Technology. This 
r< 
ne: 

duty - - , . _^ , 

manner. Noting that the freedom. of choice and the need for equality must he 
balanced, and appeared to have been weighted in varyinf^ degrees in the different ^ 
co'ontries discussed in the case studies, the speaker stressed that it was the basic 
right of a huraan beinf.': to be a part of a social structure that guaranteed him social 
security and an unrestricted membership in the constructive and developing 
community. For most individuals, housing was the dominant physical framework for 
fcotering integration. For individuals and groups disadvantaged by economic, 
educational, physical or mental facc>..rs, good housing was especially i;:.purtant in 
thj.3 regard. Housing policy thus must be co-ordinated with educational, social, 
and health policies', no compromise should be accepted in national housing policy or 
in the attitude of planners'or decision-makers. The ^peakf^r paid that t.h'"? Group ^ 
should exrjose tiio basic causes of segrepiation and the destructive woyrf in which it 
worked in* socL'jty , and that they should provide advice on how the trc.-nd towards 
seiire.r;ation could be reversed. 

-.8 
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The Mirjistor oi' Family Affair u of tlio (lovarnmont of Sweaon then aaarosfjed the 
Group. 'Uje Ministor said that while Swedish society wee widely conuiclorGa to l«o 
hcmonen«ou45 ., si^^nifioant 3et?re?jatio« still exiistod, affeotim^ thofio leaat ablo to 
tevA for themaelvoi?. 

The viinister pointed out that the funotiou of tho family in thu LT^^dish social 
system, as a unit of production wao dQareasinj:. Urbani nation , structural chances in 
industry 5ind commerce and th^i rise of lar/^^e-scale industriv^l rwupa had all created 
a demand for mobility. The function of family as the 'unit for r^rovidinfr. social 
comfort was alao diminishing. Thus the ijublie sector was called upon to substitute 
for th^? role tliat v;as at on« time played by the family unit, f^roatly increasing the 
donand on the oublic sector 'a social function. The Minister noted that laoBt 
piaiiiiing was done by persons with a very inadequate understanding of tho uses to 
which vowen and children put the housinc environment. 

Frovidin,- housing with a social, orientation entirely through the open market 
mechaiiisn hod been difficult.; therefore, there waa an increasinf^ need to foste>r 
the social control of the allocation of housing., especially vnth a view to promoting 
social intej^ration. The Miniister recognized that the following ought to be 
exajaples of environmental requirements for that purpose: 

(a) Nurseries for all children whose parents could look after them at home as 
an enviroiuaental requirement warranted by the child's needs 3 

(b) Playing and recreation ai'eas for young and old; 

(c) Coirj:iunity services for cleaning and laundry and to cater for the old, the 
sick and the handicapped; 

(d) '7cr?".ercial services for those x^ho wished to exchange housework for work 
outside tlie honie and to buy instead the services the work at home would otherwise 
have provided; 

(ti) Opportunities for those with normal daytime working hours to buy daily 
necessities', 

(f) Facilities for stimulating: social activities both during the day for all 
children, younf;3ters , housewives, shift-workers and pensioners who stayed at home, 
and also in the evenin?^ for all day workers; 

ic) 3af . reliable and comfortable means of transport. 

The Minister pointed out certain problems common to western countries with 
irarket economies, amon*5 which were: 

(a) the unimaf^inative standardization of series of houses that was the result 
of lar.->? -scale industrialized production., where the rule is anonymity and that 
.•renorate..! a feelin.^ of anonymity and was the cause of other social drawbacks; 

\\') the fact that the land around urban districts was sought after az a 
oorjr;oroial corrmiodity , thus encouraftin^: dense developments to generate more profits 
for buildtirc ; 
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(g) II credit lio.licy which ronttjrij high intereat rjitwa." 
(d) tho. abiJGuoe of control by aucioty of land uug; 

(.-^) tho iiiipaot 01'* advertiuins that encouraged conuuiiiption heyond the limits 
of available reuouruos-; 

if) virM categorization of dwollin^^s according to occupant i 
(s) separation of rtsaidontial areas and working placus*, 

(h) poor transportation syutoms. 

The Minister au5.:):ested that aocial intocration in the field of housing could 
be furthered if residential aroas were planned for occupancy by varied income (jroups 
and for multipurpose" use, includinf; work, sleep, and leisure. One method for 
achievinc^ the goals enumerated waa to f,ive society better control of the use of 
land. In this respect the Minister noted recent Swedish measures allowing 
coiHraunitiea to acquire land without having to pay inflated prices. 

The Minister su^^sested that the ultimate purpose of minglin/i; diff^rvent 
socio-economic groups, besides not condemnins the under privileged to dei'itjient 
housing, was to further conununication between different groups. Once a physical 
setting was created that would permit such communication, its actuol development 
would depend on other factors , such as length of stay in a district: children or 
other common interests: geographical movements; and, to a certain extent, social 
class. Social integration could be greatly furthered through education, especially 
through pre-school education. 

Tlie Minister pointed out that althou.jh her remarks were confined to the Swedish 
experience, new States might learn from the mistakes and benefit from the success 
of Sweden's efforts.. Noting that no one disputed the goal of a society at once 
varied and integrated, the Minister reminded the Group that most types of society 
might prove adequate for the stronger groups and elements. Only a strong society, 
however, could be good also for the weak, for children, for the aged or for the 
handicapped. Only a strong society c.oold develop into a truly integrated one. 
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I . pnr■:sH^3 wxoN of cabp mmBs • mmiv, aud DiacuaoioKS 

^ A wenibef of the United Nations Secretariat presented a paper in which it 
f^^f ^^^.f ^^.^'^^^ ^'''^-^ ^l^^^^^ ^«^>^^tin(. mB the last in a series which had started in 
lir.^t expert group meotm^^ had been held at United Nations Headquarters 
tQ disciuju social prortraimnin,- of housing' in urban areas and had resulted in the 
publication oi a number of care studies and comments thereon. 1/ 

The t^ecord expert group meetin(^ way held at Dublin in October 19T1, for the 
purpose ot formulating some proinisin,- social indicators for housing and urban 
maSria!!l/ "'^"^^"^ ""^^^ available us backgrourid 

With regard to the role of housinf? in promoting social integration, the subject 
' nieeting, it was felt that housing should be regarded as one of the 
bacic hunjan rights, not to be denied any member of a community on the basis of 
race sex or religion. An inadequate housing environment was not only one where 
the physical characteristics of the house and its related facilities were poor, but 
also one whicl: was degrading to its inhabitants , depriving them of the opportunity 
to develop and utilize their full potential, denying them easy access to the basic 
necessities and failing to fulfil their cultural and spiritual needs for recreation, 
beauty and contact with nature and with their fellow men. 

Housing authorities should, it was stated, respond to man's needs by offering: 

individial^'^ environment conducive to the physical and moral welfare of the 

(b) A framework for orderly social progress; 

(c) A high standard of living through adequate and safe housing and related 
commanity facilities, through provision for the basic human needs in rational 
spatial patterns with adequate allocation for a variety of communal activities; 

(d) The foundations of a satisfactory community life; 

(e) The means of equalizing access to the other services, opportunities and 
conveniences that existed in the larger community: 



f,, M ^""f"''"^ Aspects and Management of Housin/r Prn^ ects: Selected Case n turiip.c 
(United .-ations publication. Sales Mo. E. TO. IV. 6)"^ ~ ' 

^, P Social Indicators for H ousing and Urban Development (United Nations 
publication. Sales No. E. 73. IV. 13). 
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if) /ui euvironmout where privacy could be baiancaa witli tho moE^nlnf^ful Booiiil 
interaction*. 

(s) All ffnvirotnnont, in which nomberi* of tho coirjjiunity could wnf?ap^]* in a vUio 
variety of activltit3f3 in ordt^r to devslo^i th(air perccnul capiibilitia^a in thti 
intfellQCtual , aotithetio and uocial spheres 

(h) All iinprovoment of the livinp, conditionij and working opportunities in 
rural settlc-w^^nts to reducQ the need for mi,?'ration to urban aroaoi 

(i) A houi:ini^ environment vho;?e quality and character would minimise the 
environinontal 2qucos of family diGintofrration , crime, delinquency, drug dependence 
and anti-social behaviour j 

(J) Opportunitiess for the development of a proc«sG wlieroby individuals would 
have nooef.a to ftovernmental ciuthoriti£?t? concornincr the (.-;conomic, aocial and 
cultural iir.provement of their community i 

(k) Instruction rogardini-': the importance of a healthful housing environment. 

It was clear that certain forms of residontial Gep.rpfjation had daina{»inf^ social 
and economic consequences , and were inimical to the well-bein^?; of individual 
citizens and classes of population, to national development, and even to 
inte:-national ho.raony. In essr.^ice, thoae forced to live in seprepated housinf? 
were denied their human and environmental richts, in possible violation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rifrhta. In the socio-cultural aetiolo.'ty of 
segregation in human settlements, three key feo,tures could be identified and 
subjected to closer scrutiny: they were poverty, discrimination and free choice. 
It aur-^ested that poverty, or lack of economic means, was one of the most 
significant factors giving rise to ser?re^i;ated residential patterns. The current 
crisis in housing and the deterioration of the h\iman environment were visible 
symptoms of ecoiiomxc systems that fostered segrejtation. 

There was evidence to show that slum dwellers and those living in uncontrolled 
settlements formed a percentage vaiTing anywhere from 7 to 80 per cent, and most 
commonly around 1+0 per cent of city populations. Those figures could roupihly be 
compared with the fifi;ures for residential se^rrej^ation according: to class and 
ethnic origin, presented in other case studies. The figures revealed the size of 
the population that had yet to be intecrated into the larger comi-iunity. 

- Although- the figures on slurs and uncontrolled settlements were truly 
disturbing, the housing sector should not only be considered as an area of hun^an 
misfortune. It was also laden with opportunity for human advancement. But to 
realize this potential, there had to be a broad new vision, a reversal of many 
previous positions and a fully positive evaluation that could appreciate the 
contribution of the inhabitants of alums and squatter settlements. 

The irjTiense human and social potential in those areas provided a unique basis 
for the rejuvenation and restructuring-' of certain outmoded social institutions and 
conc-2pts. vniat was most needed currently was to communicate the awareness of that 
potential in order to apark a chain reaction of improvement throughout the 
communitieo of the world. It was time to end unproductive negativism in attitudes 
ann approaclies to the prollem of slums and uncontrolled settlements. A new 
approach, utilizin;^ the wealth or" availo-ble resources, could have an unprecendented 
iir-.pact upon tlie world housinit problem. 
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aenv^Ht^or tZ^^Jf' ''''' ai.orimiaation va. still a majgr factor creating 

t^^e ? ;t -^^^ cionana.t .ooial cat.Kory, which functioned to deny or 

r^or' ,'i.5 :s ?ount\'.'i ^^^^^i'^^nat. cate,.ory. Discrimination of some 

ic'lt'n; f ' ? catosory of human bein,c?a wae in a subordinate 

^ov'v category bocauso of a clifferonc^o in Bocial or economic 

L-f s;nctio;;. ^""^'^^-^^ ^'^-^^'^^ ^^^-^^"^^^ "^^^^^^ techniques 

b.^h.vioi;r1hr't''v^lTt2^ '^^^^^ prescriptive expectation., of 

nn^ o . ^^'^ '^■Lt'Grnatives available to a subordinate group, 

'i ' ^^ovmu vev^ restriction to one income group, on. age group, one 

bocial cl«ss or one tribal, ethnic or rc^ligious group. ' 

r.hv.J!/'f T^"^ ^^'"^ developing countries, under ths guise of introducing 

?:bi! tv o"'"'' controls, norms were instituted th.t in effect thwarted the 

..biiitj, of people to provide shelter for themselves. Often the standards 

1 ^^^-:^^V^'^^^- control legislation were too high to be applied 

Hte-^tlnn^f ^-^ ^^'"'"'^^ ^'^^^ long-term effect of such well.- 

iatcatione.1 oramancea , designed to enhance the aesthetics of the urban 
environment had been to promote segrefration. People built what they could, and 

i^d'nt::^ '-uf Th''''; '"''^ ^•^^'^^ strictures imposed by ?he 

rl aJ\ 1 ' underlying causes of segregated housing inip;ht be different 
i;V'ined th^'' ^evelopin. countries, but the resulting conditions 

bv rnhi? existed. In one, the well-to-do resided, sustained 

a^m dwe?l'?^'V'? ''''•''^ deliberately exclusive. In the other camp lived 
lutwerthirio Jro'w!''"" ^^^-^^ ^^^i'^^- " 

""^'^'^"^^ '"""^ °^ "^^"^^^ ^*^^got^en that there could be positive benefits to 
'ur'o' '''''' separating thenselves from others for reslden??al 

Irffrt^L ^i^^ comfort, the familiarity and the sense of security 

1^ r"*^'" °^ neighbourhoods might be most welcome, 

especially to new arrivals in urban areas. 

In rer-ard to techniques and strategy for promoting local integration through 

for i'v^'n'- " "^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^'^^ over-all scheme 

for advancing hu.-nan progress. The International Development Strategy for the 

Second united .ations Development Decade was one such scheme. In adopting the 
ar'^!S:i v-f'''^ Assenbly stated that if undue privileges, extremes of wealth 
if '''^^ persisted, then development failed in its essential purpose. 
e'V^^iti t •••'ou.^mg, the Strategy sought to expand and improve housing facilities, 

.low.income_ groups, with a view to remedying the ills of unplanned 
-.rba.. ^ro..;. ana t:ie laggm- development of rural areas. It was understood that 

devet i'tt ^'^""^"'^ low-income families and lagging rural 

aeycio,....ent m ^ne recommendations for the Develoment Decade reflected 

J"^:':'::^''^''-^'- elimination of inequalities and for promoting social 

r.-i.-r-''^^'"'"r'' ^^^^^ ^"^^ P^^^^y an active role, as much in the 

re.U.tri.ut:or: of resources as on the evaluation of the envirorment. Amongst the 
action. r-qu.irea for that purpose the following ;.ere mentioned: 
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(a) Incremang the cognitive clarity of public policy; 

(b) Incr^aainf.* the orf^atiiaationsil resources of institutions implementing 
the policy i 

(c) Iricreasins the autonomy of such institutions; 

(a) ilxpandiug the extent of verified knowledge about the social conditions 

to be changed; 

(e) Organisin^T institutions that would continually monitor and evaluate the 
changea in the social environment, particularly the manifest and latent consequences 
of dovolopment programmes; 

(f) Increasing the awareness of minority and mareinal groups, and soliciting 
activu support and enforcement of policy. 

Public policy which was directed towards promoting integration and class 
eauality in housing has to be based on a combined approach involving both the 
elimination of barriers to equal opportunity and the redistribution of resources 
through affirmative action. Obviously, popular support for such an approach might 
decline from a high consensus on guaranteeing equal rights to a low one when it 
concerned giving direct support to the poor and disadvantaged. In the design and 
plpjining of housing projects the question of the size and number of units involved 
would have to be carefully considered. The conventionally accepted virtues of 
large housing projects needed to be severely questioned, particularly if they 
induced social disintegration through increased individuation and the consequent 
loss of well-being. If these disadvantages could be reduced by smaller and more 
intimate living environments, then planners must pay more attention to the size 
and scale in housing projects. Much could also be done in promoting social^ 
integration through housing by paying adequate attention to concepts of civic 
design, in other words to the provision of a wide range of facilities for different 
age groups and various interest groups. In particular, the role of housing in the 
training and educational processes could not be underestimated. The location of 
housing in connexion with the quality of education available could and did make a 
major difference in the destiny of people and in the process of social integration. 

Finally it was observed that increased residential contact not only shifted 
intergroup attitudes in more favourable directions but also freed the mind from 
autistic hostility so that it could devote attention towards more genuine problems . 
The crucial thing was to dispel fear and to harness the innate- human, longing to 
.live in peace and friendship with one's neighbours. 

B. Cultural factors in the housing patterns 
of the United States of America 

A paper presented by the United States of America on cultural factors^ in the 
housing patterns of that country advised that wherever possible cultural differences 
should be maintained and not destroyed. The thrust of public policy should be the 
promotion of equal opportunity and integration on the basis of egalitarian 
principles. It was argued that conventional modes of integration as observed in 
the United states were premised on the wishes of "super -ordinate" groups willing to 
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incorporate a minority in their membership. That kind of integration wan ordered 
of the minority groups. 4.u^«oj.uy 

A fundamental difficulty had always been that differences were ref^arded in an 
coSionr"''' exceptions to that rule were witnessed under some 

conaufsf L'th^f ^^'^^ patterns in the United States steimned from the initial 
It tlTr ll^l , T T lar,e expanse of land originally 

at thoxr disposal. The alarming reduction in the number of Indians that resulted 
from this confrontation then gave rise to a policy that tended to over^protect 
the bord^% ^ T'^*"^' reservations. Although the Indians wh™sed 

extensive! """" "^^^'^^^^^^^^on against them was equally 

In the case of discrimination against blacks, the categorization was not based 
necessarily on colour but on a declared distinction between "non-wh^tls' (of 
und^rs^^o^S't'fj'' h'"' ^^-tinction was basic, and it wl^ not always 

^^d the d?.^n • exaggerated, in both the writin/ 

a:id the discussion of segregation in the United States. 

segregation was premised on the superiority felt by earlier 
immigrants over latecomers to America. Such segregation took place irrespective 
?he earJv Civi? w^^' successive generations of immigrants to the United States, m 
against! example, it was Scots who were severely discriminated 

taboo^\!«tn!r!l!T ""'^^^ P^"^^" segregation did not develop any 

!v5t!m Trll ? ' non-whites living in close proximity, although the caste 
?C !o^f 1 discouraged any meaningful social integration from taking place. 

The rationale for close physical proximity was sustained later by the need fo f?nd 
and to exploit a group kept in servitude and ready to be summoned at »hort notice 
to serve the needs of the ruling class. In subsequent years, there was 
discrimination against those who did not necessarily conform to the accepted norms 
lii^riV^ ""i^^ "^""^ synonymous with the values and standards of the 

middle class. The middle class could be understood better as the proponents of 
those values and standards than as a group sharing particular attributes of ' " 
education or income. 

u A It was observed that the growth in recent years of suburban society in America 
had produced a situation where most Americans lived a segregated life. 

With regard to a world-wide approach to integration through housing, it was 
proposed that everyone should be allowed to go where he pleased, the views and 

br^ffin"' . V^T. l^iu^' ^^''^^^ respected. Attitudinal change alone would not 
be sufficient, but that this must be supplemented with a plan based on a 
comprehensive approach. A strategy was proposed for bringing aoout integration 
between lagging rural arean end urbans ones, by providing for the free movement cf 
people m both directions. In other words, the possibility for recent comers to 
the urban scene to move back, for short or long periods of time, to the villages 
of their rural origin must b^ increased. The notion that city growth was inevitable 
must be counteracted. BuUi^" .-ntal housing would ensure that those wishing to 
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return to the rural areas would not bo tied dovm by the problems and 
rysponaibilitieis of home ownership. It was suggested that the developing world 
could learn a lesson from the United States where the concept of life built around 
the ownership of a home had possibly been over-emphasized. 

In conclusion, stress was laid on the importance of taking? deep-seated 
cultural values into account in international action for the plannin;^ of huiaan 
settlements. There v;as an ever-present danger that ideas which were designed and 
intended for world-vide consumption might have been too heavily weighted by the 
experience of one country, or one part of the world, and also by the prevalent 
di*chotomizin£T tendencies of the Euro-Ainerican world, in which change too often 
becaitie merely a pendulum swing from one extreme to another rather than a ^spiral 
of increasingly iiumane, technolo-^ically sane and environmentally productive, 
planning and development. It was also recoenizea than even the most extensive 
social science analysis of cultural values at a Riven period, although a good base, 
was not sufficient to provide long-term predictions, without a continual testing of 
the effect of each plan. Social processes like urbanization, although following 
generally predictable trends, were subject to perturbations which could themselves 
become triggers of quite unexpected change. That decree of unpredictability in 
some respects was further exacerbated by the fact that the consequences of buildinf^ 
roads, or communication and transportation facilities, left room for continuing 
discrepaticies as plans changed. On the other hand, the testament of antiquity 
der.or.st rated that well-chosen sites and well-planned netvforks of roads, canals, or 
irrigation ditches could last for many centuries and provide an enduring network 
within which dynamic change could occur. • The seeming? paradox of producing^ a 
potentiality for creative and adaptive change within a more comprehensively planned 
network was not in fact a paradox, but simply a means of articulating changes of 
scale, both of the largest and of the smaller units. That would make it possible 
to -orovide continuity and certainty without curtailing the freedom to adapt in 
diverse ways to changing cultural values, and to the universal (but more recently 
better uiiderstood) human needs for intimacy and for face-to-face communities. 



C. Fostering opportunity for race and class integration 
through housing development policy 

Another paper submitted by the United States traced the role of public action 
in sustaining* segregation. It first pointed out that the fear of others was the 
root-cause of measures for exclusion. Such fear gave sustenance to the notion that 
it was necessary to provide some protection against injurious factors.^ The question 
was how great should the role of public action be in support of seclusion and what 
form should it take. In the United States where private covenants could be arranged 
for the disposal of both land and real estate, individual rights secured by the 
Fourteenth Aiaendment to the Constitution could be affected. The paper questioned^ 
the legality of existing public laws, which supported private covenants guarsinteeing 
the right of individuals and groups to seclude themselves in residential area^. 

The tax structure in the United States, it was observed, tended to 
discriminate against the poor and those who did not own their homes. It noted tba^ 
for home owners certain tax deductions for interest payments were allowed for both 
federal and state taxes. That tended to favour middle and upper income groups, who 
accounted for the bulk of individual home owiiership, while no similar benefits were 
available for the- t>oor living in rental housing. 
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_ . policies of urban renewal in the United Statess had failed, it was said, 
with regard to the relocation of families, because people had been forced to move 
from alle.cTttd slums, where a sense of community had existed, and had dispersed to 
other areas often no better than the old. With the problems facing urban renewal, 
the policy in the field of urban development shifted towards the so-called "war on 
poverty That policy vras broadly designed to increase the opportunities for the 
development of the disadvsuitaged. Essential to that policy was the model cities 
pro^i-omme, aimed at rebuilding central areas through integrated programmes. It was 
suggested that there was an anomaly in the policy. Ghettos, by definition, were 
areas vhere minorities were forced to live. Policies that tended to confine 
ninorities to areas where a wider range of employment and economic opportunity was 
difficult to find were questionable. 

It was further pointed out that a ghetto was a c ondition and not a place , and 
that if the causes that gave rise to a ghetto wereTemoved, it was possible that 
people would prefer to live there. A "ghetto" improved and provided with better 
amenities, would become known as an "ethnic neighbourhood". 

At attempt was made to trace the development that led to the shift of 
population to suburban areas, where opportunities for employment and better 
standards of life were abundant. It was argued that since those opportunities 
were currently available in the suburban areas, it became imperative for public 
policy to ensure that they were made available to all. Less than 20 per cent of 
those who night wish to move to the suburban areas could afford the kind of housing 
that was built in those areas. The shift of population, of opportunities of 
employment and of better quality education to the suburbs had been coupled with 
the rise of subtle but effective measures tending to exclude low-income groups. 
Since, for exsmple the preponderant majority in the lowest income group in the ' 
New York City area happened to be blacks and Puerto Ricans, the economic exclusion 
correlated with and was identical to direct discrimination against those groups. 

A fundamental question, then, was how far wealth should be allowed to provide 
privileg-es, and what the role of public policy should be. 

Areas of general theory were then identified related to the solution of 
segregation problems in housing areas. It was recognized that either by action or 
by inaction, ravernment could establish differential rights for different classes 
of the population. That happened of necessity vhen government allocated resources: 
public action in allocating resources for housing development did have consequences 
for the relative housings: situation of different classes and races. 

rt was suggested that the objective of public policy should be to eliminate 
conditions of segregation, and that it v;as essential that public policy be oriented 
to a redistributive theory of housing development policy and resource allocation. 
It should be redistributive in the r,ense that it compensated those classes or races 
within the population that had been discriminated against as a result of public 
action. Policy not redistributive in that sense would tend to exacerbate existing 
patterns of segregation. 

■lor.berc of the Group took issue x.dt'a the theory that the public sector must 
take r.easurea to support exclusivity as well as to support the ri.'rht to mobility. 
The support by the public of exclusivity could be proper only in a situation of 
r^reat abundance of housinr resources. In such circumstances the allocntion or 
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resources to those v;ho chose to reside only with certain clasf^es or races would 
have no d^^triinental affect upon the rifrhta of others within the society. But so 
lonf as roBources were scarce, and significant portions of the population remained 
deprived of the opportunity to live decently, then allocations that proraoted 
exclusivity could very v;ell restrict opportunities for mobility and decent housing • 

Some fundamental questions were also raised as to the appropriate nature and 
pattern of integration between races and income classes, and the kind of 
compensatory policies that needed to be promulgated if a truly integrated society 
was to arise. The need was recognized for further research in this area, and 
planners were called on to increase their awareness of the problem and to live up 
to their moral duty to practise their profession in such a way as to advance social 
integration* 

>Jith regard to the question of the impact of the environment on the poor and 
the disadvantaged, it was recalled that urban pollution affected, to a 
disproportionately large extent, racial minorities and people with low incomes 
isolated in urban slums. Public practices that either promoted or intensified 'che 
segregation of minorities in areas that received the greatest amount of pollution 
should be eliminated. Part of the tragedy of the slums was that they X'f^re a 
product of human actions and concepts and their existence depended on public 
support. A demonstration of concern for the environment must include stroni^ action 
aimed at the improvement of slums and at the elimination of the causes of their 
existence* 



Df The role of a dwelling in the development 
of social integration 

The expert from Poland dealt with the relevant problems in that country. He 
stated that since sharp distinctions between different economic classes and/or 
other ftroupings did not exist in Polish s^ociety, the problem of spatial segregation 
had not achieved alarming proportions. Nevertheless, the State was conscious of 
the possibilities of segregation and tried to take appropriate measixres in all 
fields, including housing. Consequently the paper on the role of the dwelling in 
the development of social integration dealt mainly with strategies for avoiding 
segregation and for increasing social integration. 

The paper confined itself to a discussion of housing in Poland, which was 
constructed by socialized sector and financed by the State. The socialized housing 
construction was realized both by the State and by co-operatives. 

The greater part of housing construction was erected in the form of 
multi-storey buildings. Single-family housing constituted no more than 30 per cent 
of all housing construction. The Group was given to understand that single-family 
houses that were in private ownership before the Second World War had not been 
nationalized. 

All housing, whether owned by the State or by the co-operatives, was rented 
cut through official channels, that was to say through national councils or 
employers, at relatively low rents. The government-oimed housing was generally 
rented out at the rate of 3 per cent of a family *s income and co-operatively owned 
housing at a rate of from 5-6 per cent of the family *s income. 
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^ The ..Xpert pointed out that one of the basic. nal froals of housing policy 
m r^oland was to enable each citiaen to improve hi ousing conditions, ^ ^ 

l'^t2TT.K '''' i'i^ancial situation. That policy was implemented 

through the following mstruiuents: 

(a) System of rents i 

(b) Controlled distribution of dwellingaj 

(c) Investment structure and system of housing finance; 

(d) Buildin{^ and urbanistic standards. 

All new housing had fixed standards for facilities and amenities as well as 
tor minimum and maximiun allotments of floor space, making the differentiation of 
dvellingrs on those baaes rather difficult. Coupled with housin/^ policy repiulations 
controlling the distribution of dwellings, those standards led to the result that 
people from different walks of life, and having different tastes, lived side by 

In Poland, considerable progress had been made with respect to co-operative 
housing. The majority of co-operative housing estates, apart from their equipment 
and other facilities, such as shops, service centres, churches, kindergartens, 
schools, health centres, and playgrounds for children, were characterized as rich 
socio-cultural environments. Tlie housing estates offered many possibilities for 
contacts among their inhabitants, allowing them to establish firm and lasting 
social relations. ^ 

However, one phenomenon, which seemed to have a temporary character but which 
sometimes made the process of social integration of urban populations difficult 
was tne existence of differences in the housing conditions of people living in old 
and new housing stock. This problem was primarily found in some small and' 
middle-sized towns characterized by dynamic industrialization. Existing towns 
were being enriched by new housing estates, but new quarters were intended, for the 
mojt part, for people coming from outside, and newly employed in newly industrial 
establishments. 

It was pointed out that the "intelligentsia", nevertheless, tended to live in 
older parts of town, partly because some of the older parts had a historically and 
culturally high status, and partly because the older houses in the central parts of 
the towns could provide the possibility of higher standards of furnishing and the 
like. Gome members of the Group gave examples from other parts of the world where 
the same tendency could be observed. 

The expert attributed great impartance to the fact that local authorities v;r>re 
transferring a number of their present functions to various social organizations' 
and to a number of resident-controlled self-governing bciies. That move was 
expected to enhance the possibility of enlarged and deepened social collaboration 
in residential areas. 

For further social integration of people living in towns, the implementation 
of the programme of complex modernization of old quarters and housing^ complexes 
seemed to be of basic importance, as it would bring the quality of housing in the 
old quarters up to that of the new buildings and new housing estates. 
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It was also agreed that scientific research could make a substantial 
contribution in the establishment of appropriate means of exertinp influence on 
the development of social inte^^ration. 

The Group also discussed apparent conflicts in ideology in relation to the 
growth of urban areas: those included the question of providing; opportunities 
for the population to move into the urban areas and the question of restricting 
movement" to urban areas. Although no agreement could be reached, there was a 
general consensus that the inordinate c^rowth of urban areas must be restricted. 

• 

E, Resid e ntial pattern with respect to sep,rep:ation 
and intepiration of different hx^man p;roups of 
Greater Kampal a 

The expert from Uganda highlighted the problems of social integration on the 
basis of a case study from Kampala. In Kampala, segregation of different types 
occurred simultaneously. For example, segregation was based not only on ethnic 
origins, but on tribal and kinship ties and other such. In recent years, some 
tendencies towards socio-economic segregation had also become visible within 
different groups. 

There appeared to be different views on the problem of segregation in Uganda. 
Persons who had become well off materially and had left their traditional tribal 
and kinship groups were not strong supporters of social integration. They felt 
that an integrated environment including persons from their own groups might place 
then in a situation where they would be morally forced to share their vrealth with 
poor relatives and kin. 

Since Uganda had attained independence in 19^2, strongly segregated areas had 
gradually started to become integrated. It was important, however, to note that 
some groups, especially those of Asian background, were still very cohesive. 

There was considerable movement of population, particularly between Kampala 
and its hinterland. People who came to Kampala did not always settle down there; 
they might move back to the rural areas and new immigrants might take their place. 

Since the Government of Uganda lacked the resources to provide rental housing, 
it encouraged the private sector to produce such housing. The Government was also 
encouraging efforts to develop the countryside by providing an infrastructure of 
such services as schools and hospitals. Although Kampala and Jinja remained the 
principal centres of attraction for industry, Uganda's latest five year development 
plan showed an awareness of the need to make rural areas more attractive to new 
industries. 

Some of the conclusions of the Kampala study were that: 

(a) Although tTganda had a pronounced tribal society, the social and 
economic systems were undergoing considerable change i 

(b) The population of Greater Kampala was heterogeneous and had evolved a 
pattern of settlement based on racial and ethnic grouping, with social and 
economic se,^.ent&tion; 
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^ (c) Uncontrolled settlement occurrin^^ in the peri-urban frin^te presented 
serious problems of sluiu growth; ^^^'^^^•^'-u 

id) Ethnic or tribal groups occupied clearly defined areas, especially in 
the peri-urban settlements of spontaneous growth. There were, however, si^ns 

fnf plf«i"^r°?^.'^'^f^^"'"'°"'' hi.c.h.income groups, that a pattern of economic 
and class stratification was emerging tliat cut across ethnic lines; 

(e) The traditional family structure was under pressure, and many Urandans 
were forced into adopting a Western family pattern. Yet famiiy ties and the 
Kinship network remained strong. 
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ge ffreAa tion and s ocial intepji'ation of hounlnp: in Japan : 
caae study of an urban slum" area in Toky o 



The expert from Japan presented findin/7£5 of a case study of the living 
conditions in a slun area (Sanya) in thv3 Greater Tokyo region, and also dicjcussed 
some general conditions of similar areas in other major cities. 

The Japanese pvpert said that the impact of the excessively hi/^h fr.rovth of 
the Japanese capiv-ist economy had, in giving inadequate attention to social 
welfare, created a number of serious problems in relation to licusing, the 
maintenance of the urban environment, population concentration and f^rowinp? alum 
conditions In big cities. He also emphasised that the extreme poverty areas in 
Tokyo and other big cities were products of neplect; they fostered the idea that 
the inhabitants of such areas were social drop-outs and outcasts, and reflected the 
monopolistic policy of accelerating economic growth regardless of social costs. 

Employers often refused to hire people from slum areas, even if their academic 
records were good. Other discriminatory practices, although not so severe as the 
racial and ethnic discrimination observed in some nations, were very common. In 
Japan discrimination against entire slum communities was apparent in the treatment 
of school-ase children and in the occupational status of the work force from slum 
areas . 

In the Sanya area, with a population of 10,000, dominated by male daily- 
manual workers, a number of un'^atisfactory , low-cost hotels had been established 
for incoming residents. The establishment of these hotels had produced a slum 
atmosDhere in the Sanya quarter and had contributed to the crucial problem of 
social segregation of the inhabitants of Sanya quarter from the rest of society. 

The desires and modes of life of the slum residents were restricted to 
drinkinfT, gambling and frequenting low-grade cinemas and theatres'- in their ^ 
day-to-day existence they were apathetic. Indecisiveness about permanent living 
quarters, caused by insecurity and the desire for a vagabond life were typical of 
the sl'jr.i resident. The majority of the inhabitants had no savings and so it was 
difficult for them to move, even when better kinds of housing were available. 

As a result of a neglect of the basic socio-cultural and material facilities 
in the Sanya area, iche incidence of illness was very high. High percentages of 
stomach and intestinal disorders were observed. The greater frequency of 
contracting illness after moving to the quarter was also noted. Although not 
statistically confirmed, it seemed certain that more people with mental disorders, 
psychoses and other handicaps lived in Sanya quarter than in other districts. 

A minor effort toward social integration had been made by the Tokyo 
metropolitan government and the municipal authorities. About 3 per cent of the 
inhabitants were able to move to scattered housing areas set up by the Tokyo 
metropolis. The welfare centre of that Quarter provided counselling^ and Job 
replacement services, as well as inspection services. 

Despite those efforts to assist and despite attempts at rehabilitation, the 
results had not been fruitful. The Japanese expert mentioned the following 
difficulties: when impoverished people moved into the Sanya quarter, which was 
already inhabited by people in the samn predicament, a common consciousness 
developed arising from their similarities. Because of their questionable background. 
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for their past hiutory. Such situations t.nd to establish a ^roip feelin" 
Japanese expert pointed out that, because of the t^olicy of aoce^^raW ^hi 

conie?U?on'T°"' f?' '^^"^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^-^^^-^ and the .rel ure o? eoonomic 

competition, the public was apathetic ro^^ardin^ welfare and other policies for 

:^:ii:roJ'?.r;' r f ? ^^^^^^^^^ 

barrier of that prejudice was stron.'?. Because of that, some of the inhabitants 

n"i&.:sr:tt? *° ""^^ '''''''''' — . to^rr^"*^ 

The expert proposed two approaches for dealings; with the problems of <x-lum 

oriented plan to disperse slum areas, or to improve and rehabilitate them with 
the co-operation of civilians, politicians and social scientists It a" 'essential 
^nS.T^f ' f professional categories co-orerate and work for coLon 

thS e?fonf ?o b^nof "'''"^^ ^'^'^^ poverty-stricken peS^Je in 

their efforts to become economically self-sufficient. With such an orientation in 

Ss^d'trbre'^ dorS' ^^'^ Psycholci.al reforms! should b" 

used to break down discrimination af;ainst slum inhabitants. Other t)olicies oonld 
reform the slums from within, helping to alleviate feeling^ of in?er?oriiy a^d 
encouraging slum inhabitants to improve their conditions. ^"^^^^°^^^y and 

^ Another possible approach was more general: to decrease the bureaucracv- 
on'e'^IlltlrLnLr'i'"' problem and to promote community coLcio^^ne^rLsed 
s^rnnf : t'"°^ bureaucratic methods of handling, public affairs had a 
m^In^^f f ""r-"' ""^^ historical reasons, it was essential that some 

Pl^?n«L f '"^^^^ ^° ^^^^^^^ awareness be established! To 

tlfrf^ . .'w ^""''"^ conditions and to promote social integration, it was 
a premise ^llt^T"^. community consciousness be establishel at all levels. Such 
a premise might provide the basis for effective actions and policies directed 
Lrovr.'Sousin'" ^^^^T^^^'.^^ as at the elimination of sJ^^ and "t ' 

s:^c:rrfu\':oc\^a! iTeT^in^ "^'^ ^^^"^^^^^^ ^-"^ -^-^ • 



G. -Housing as a fa ctor in social integration ; 
the traveller in Irelant^ 

The Irish expert provided background information on the national policy and 
tri"tt/S °^ "traveller" and of his inCaUon In 

Sait liftrr^r °^ strangers was a deep-seated 

forg;anted 1e aLrL°o.^'.^"^^i" '"''^'"^ always be taken 

lor granted. He also noted that the more pronounced were differences between grout^s 
the more chance there was for segregation and nolarization. ^ ' 

variou^lv^^n.-nk!.!'^^?-^ subculture in Ireland of nearly 1,300 families known 
variously as tinkers, itinerants or travellers, r^hile approximately one fourth of 

relindlf r "'^'^ "^'^""""'■^ ''^^^'^ °" -i^-^ -th services' ?he 

ITtTntV ?ri!Jft"° ^^r^r'''""-"^' ''""^ horse-drawn wagons, 

Sflin" : J^^^^'r^^^^ ""^^^ ^^^"^^ ^^"^ li^i"^ by tinsmi thing, horse 
dealing, peddling, begging. sHa:.onal farm work, and other odd Jobs. However, 
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modernisation had made most of those traditional occupations obsolete. Currently, 
traveller men dersended rrimarilv on scrap pietal collect in--^ and unemt)lovment 
afsaistance for their income, while the women, the ma.lor providers in most traveller 
families, bet^ged. 

The travellers, unlike the Homanv r^ynsies wliora they reaenbled in some ways, 
were an indificnous ^roun. Like thr^ settled r^opulation from which the^^ ori.^'inated , 
they were full-blooded Irish, Catholic, and Kn.Tlish-sDeakinf?. The evidence seemed 
to indicate that the ancestors of most of the present-day traveller families were 
Irish t?easanty driven off their lands durinp- the ^iritish occupation of Ireland or 
durin^T the famines of the nineteenth century. Others were mediaeval Journeymen, 
primarily copper and tinsmiths, who had never settled. And a few familiet' were 
more recent drop-outs and social mif.jfits from the settled population. 

MembershiT? in the travellin'' community had been fairly stable. Family clans 
were well established. One hundred families with the same surname could be found. 
T^is vrauld indicate a mass exodus from the settled community or, more probably, 
many generations or even centuries on the road. There were few new additions to 
the travelling fraternity and few had reintegrated themselves into the settled 
community. 

The case study estimated that up to 75 per cent of the traveller population 
would have liked to settle, rjreferably in houses. But owinr to the shortage of 
housinf^, to the antagonism of the settled population to the traveller and often to 
the traveller's ovm difficulties in adaptin.-- to a sedentary existence, only 
330 families had been housed, and most of those only in the previous seven years. 

The study discussed p;overnment policv rerardinn; the settlement of travellers 
and the structure of the settlement movement, which consisted of 100 local 
committees of volunteers who were attemtDtinT to accommodate travellers on sites 
and/or in houses. The Government had encouraged the settlement of travellers by 
offering a 100 per cent subsidy to local authorities for the construction of sites 
with services. 

The case studv exajdned the effectiveness of sites and other tyr)es of housing 
patterns in intef^ratin-T the travellers into th*- settled community. VJhile ^ 
accommodation at sites with services led to a /general iranrovement of the traveller s 
aTjrearance. househeepin/^, work habits, cv^.ildren's education, and other behaviour 
r.attern^, the level of integration achieved was minimal. As lonr^ as the travellers 
were still -hysicallv isolated from the settled community on such sites they could . 
rxot be socially inte^^rated . Tlousint? a 1-vr.e concentration of travellers together 
nn one Mock also achieved little intor^ration . Inte/»ration was greatest in areas 
where travellers had been spread out alonf^ one street or dispersed m several 
different ne if^hbour hoods . 

The Irish exTDert noted thft inte^^ration was a two-vray process , involving- 
chan-es in behaviour and in attitudes on t};e Part of both the settled population 
and the travellers. The study presented a five sten scale of mter^ration that 
described t^^e stages or changes a traveller rf?.sGed throu/^h on the wav to full 
inte.-ration '^>'e first two stens towards integration - an improvement m appearance 
and a decline in the incidence of berrrin.- - were taken solely by the traveller and 
showed ^i3 vrillinrness to become D«rt of t':e settled community. The remaininT 
three stages required not only further chan^-es on the part of the traveller, but 
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also a v/illiiifniesa on the nai-t of the aettled aorwiunity to P4»<init thu traveller to 
participate in the activitiey and life of the corfimunity. 

In the discussion that followed the presentation of the cane atudifit.'. from 
Ireland and Jatian, experts questioned the validity of prtmil/ratin^T a nolicy of * 
inteffration vhoae ultimate t^urnoae was to erase the identity of those to be 
integrated. The Group noted that in Ireland a substantial pronortion of the 
travellers elected not to settle, and that in Japan moro than tjO p^'r cent of those 
in the Sanya quarter wished to p-t ^.y there, in 31)^.© of the apmllinrr conditions. 
^?}iile the explanations for these preferences were elusive, it was clear that 
public policy niuat assuitie a position flexible enough to accommodate them. 

The Question of v;ho adjusted to whom» in the context of ranid chancre and 
exchan-e wad considered a fundamental one. Furch(-rmore, with rQ^rd to investment 
30U':;ht by developins countries, snecial policies an^. techniques were needed for 
the kincis of mutual adjustment required between the investor's values and needs and 
those of the host country. Those policies and technioues must be given careful 
consideration and analysis. 



H. The social aspects of self~help housinr^ pro/^rat'imes 

The expert from Argentina, in his oxnosition , first provided a review of 
general conditions of housinf; and urbanization in Latin America and then hif^hlif^hted 
certain important points from a case study of social intef^ration through housing 
from Ciudad Kennedy in Bowta., Colombia. 

Amonrt the developing? regions, Latin .America seemed to be the most urbanized, 
with about 50 per cent of its copulation livin;^ in urban centres of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants. The rural-urban polarity had become quite marked in Latin Merica. 
Even people of the lov/est status in the socio-economic hierarchy of the towns felt 
that they were much better off than their brothers and sisters in the rural areas. 
The Group was informed that mirrration to urban areas vms an aspect of the 
revolutionary movement: peonle did not any longer wish to live the way they had 
lived. Not to be overlooked vras the question of intef^ration throuf^h the labour 
market, as v/ell as the reduction of inequalities in income distribution. 

Concernini^ the case study from Ciudad Kennec^v, the Expert Group noted that 
social inte^-irrition throu^^h housinr; had been successfully achieved. This provided 
cause for optimism with regard to the TOcsibility of adoptin^^ such an approach 
elsewhere. 

The interration programme in the Ciudad Kennedy area was planned with two 
major objectives : 

(a) To integrate the newly settled families as one community within the new 
project : 

(b) To integrate the new community into the lifesfcream of the car^ital city. 

To achieve the first objective, the families were carefully selected, so the.t 
there was a balance between different socio-econumic levels within each block and 
also within each .superblock. The beneficiaries selected raxipM from unskilled 
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workers to profeasionaXa with university dOf^recB. The? choice of families was made 
according to income, family oomposition, a^to of head of fajnily, and profession. 
It waa considered lieoensarv to have a certain number of oeeupatione represented 
in each Mock for a better porformAno<^ in tho Golf-help construction stape. The 
combination of different sjocio-ooonomic levelo was made posssible by havin?j!, within 
each superblock and yometimes within each block, houses of different coot and 
dec5i/?n. 

The iutep;rafcion was achieved by means of intensive activity in p;roup work. A 
total of 7,008 meeting;?! were hold durinf^ the variotie planninf; and buildinf^ stages 
of the project. The traininrt started with the preparation of the families for the 
s«?lf-help process. The programme included explanation and education, and the 
or;»ani2ation of each ^troup, which elected a board includinfr a chairman, a 
treasiu'er , and a controller, whose function was to direct the operations of the 
proup until construction was completed. Training included adequate instruction 
conoernin?' the organization of the F;roup itself, the management of the building 
site, the supply of building materials, the control of the members participating 
in the self-help activities, and the management of contributions coming from 
fines and fees. This training was considered basic for the future organization 
of the coHiaunity, as futui-e leaders would emerge from careful development at that 
sta^e. 

After the construction was completed, the 219 original f^roups were reorganized 
into 10 large erouws , corresponding to the 10 demarcated suporblccks. Each group 
elected a board of directors and a mmiber of specialized committees to take care 
of the different programmes that were f^iven priority by the families in each 
superblock. In care of the social development of each superblock there was a social 
team consisting of social workers and home economists. This form of organization 
was maintained for more than a year and then,. once the unity of each superblock 
had been consolidated, a new step was taken: the social teams for each superblock 
were dissolved and rep;rouped on a functional basis for the whole of Cuidad Kennedy. 
This was done after an intensive programme of discussions with the people and 
explanations of the purpose, which was to make of Ciudad Kennedy a single cohesive 
community . 

The next step was the integration of Ciudad Kennedy as a unit with the 
adjacent neipihbourhoods . This was possible because of the access the neighbouring 
communities were /^iven to the services available in Cuidad Kennedy. As new 
privately and publicly sponsored housing pro.lects were begun on vacant land around 
C-'udad Kennedy, families moving to the new projects were forced to use the 
facilities offered in Ciudad Kennedy until they could establish- their -own. 

The final statue was the integration of Ciudad Kennedy into the urban life of 
the city. This was accomplished by an administrative proposal to the Mayor's 
office. The proposal was based on the situation arising from the creation of the 
carjital district. The capital district had been formed by merging the original 
city of Bogota with five surrounding municipalities. In the merger, the mayor 
of ea:»h of those municipalities was given the rank of assistant mayor (alcaldes 
menores) and municipal offices were retained in each of the merged municipalities. 
The proposal put forward by the Board of Ciudad Kennedy, and accepted by the Major, 
gave the project the same status that had been given to the merged municipalities. 
That included havinf?: an assistant mayor and municipal offices within Ciudad Kennedy. 
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Ciudad Kennedy now had a very active community life and services. PTanv 
community enterprises had been orjranized on co-oDerative basis, and the social 
programme which included the develoment of arts and crafts and small industries 
had been quite successful. The activities of the community itself iDrovided an 
increasing number of employment opportunities. 

It had taken a neriod of seven years to reach the level of activity and 
integration described in the report. By the end of that period the social 
personnel (nocial workers and home economists) had been withdravm from the Droject, 
jut; the social processes they had initiated continued very actively. 

I. The Gotebor^ r;: ',f^j.on; a case study in regional inequalities 

^ The Swedish expert anal/sed the forces creating inequalities in the Gotebor^^ 

years the central area, Gdteborg, 
nad experienced a decrease in population, whereas the outlying? communes were 
experiencing an increase. 

A comparison of the central commune a.nd the outer areas in terms of available 
amenities revealed major differences; those differences were used as an index to 
measure v;hich of the areas v;ere most habitable. 

In the region's central parts there were the lergest number of administrative 
Institutions and public offices; smaller households; households without children 
(HO per cent); older apartments; small flats in apartment houses; Gainfully 
employed persons; work places (80 per cent); shops and commercial services; 
theatres and concert halls; health services (doctors, dentists, and hospitals); 
secondary schools; universities; youth centres; sport areas; and high density 
areas . 

^ The central parts of the region also had the highest social costs; total 
maintenance costs; average salary per inhabitant; and tax revenue per inhabitant. 

In the outer areas there were the largest number of families with children; 
of large flats; of lov7-rise housing; and of ooen spaces and recreation areas. 
There were also higher tax rates, fewer job opportunities, fewer secondary schools, 
fewer sport areas, and a generally low level of commercial service. 

In spite of negative factors - such as long distances between home and work - 
that would anpear to discourage movement to the outer areas, their copulation v/as 
growing. Apparently people were prepared to sacrifice shorter travel time, lower 
taxes, and even better employment opportunities and higher income, for good 
recreation facilities, a good environment, and more sracious dwellings. Thus one 
saw that the effect of the movement became a cause for the creation of inequalities. 

The rents were similar in the central and in the outer carts of the region. 
The report indicated that nearly 3,000 apartments were vacant' in the central '-oarts . 
In the central region, technical facilities for the treatment of sewage, the removal 
of garbage, water-supply, the cleaning of air etc., had been improved, and regional 
systems had been set up for those purposes, resulting in better environmental 
quality in the central core at an early stage. Regional systems like those should 
have had the effect of concentrating new development housing close to such services 
for reasons of economy. Movement to the outer areas and the consequent disnersion 
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of liouiiinv' inevitably raised the costs of t^e necessary technical services. That 
observation underscored the need for the regional co-ordination of housing, projects. 

The expert noted that there was an increasinr^ tendency to live t)erinanently in 
surmer riouses , in sriite of the inconvenience connected vith living?: under somewhat 
nriinitive conditions. The exr)ert also tDointed out the importance of climate and 
v:.OTOrtrat)hy in deterir.ininr' the location of housing?, especially for old people and 
for the physically disabled. 

The Swedish expert described the stratef^v that was beinr^ tried out to solve 
tl:e nroblens of the Goteborp; region. It included upgrading the environmental 
"'uaiity; up.^jradinr the services offered; improving: the enployment situation ^ in the 
outer areas: and improving access to the coastal recreational areas. For the 
'^.urpose of improvin.^ the re^rion's recreational rjossibilitiea as veil as its 
technical systems (such as sevrafce treatment) joint communal companies had been 
formed to buv land for Preservation and to run operational units. 

The strate^ stressed that housinr; could not be considered indeT^endentlv of 
other factors; it recognized the imt^ortance of providing equal housins; opportunities 
for all, and equal access to cultural, social and commercial services. 

In the discussion that followed, the experts were informed that there was no 
evidence to prove th^st the novenent of neople from the core areas was caused by 
hi>7her crime rates or other similar factors. Nor did it seem to be caused by tax 
&dvantap:e3 or by the financing system currently used by the central Government » 
since most of the housing was financed by state-sponsored loans, and rents were 
rou^Thly equal to those of new developments in different parts of the re/^ion. 

The Group noted that the strate/?y sought to establish rather hi^jh standards 
in the field of child care within the Gotebor^ re^^ion. The purpose was to liberate 
adults and to make it possible for both man and ^rife to work professionally, if 
they so desired. The Swedish stratef^y also aimed at a reduction of the total 
number of workin/r hours in order to allow both parents more time to be at home 
v:ith their children. 

The Group was informed that it was not considered desirable to separate old 
people ^s hones from those of others. Instead it was now a rule to intei^rate old 
r.eorle^s dvrellings v;ithin the larrre community and to help older people to stay in 
their oim homes as long as possible by offering? social services such as meals or 
cleaninp;. In ren:ard to the national pro^^ramme for the decentralization of public 
ndminisnration and services, the Group noted t^at the policv was to move 
iself-contained institutions to selected areas. ^'Jhen dispersinf^ heavily centralized 
educatioral facilities, for example, practice favoured starting with such 
institutions of hi/rher learninrr as university branches. 

The movement of people described in the Ooteborp; case studv was entirely 
voluntary, reflecting a chanrjinfj life style and a preference for the natural 
environr/.ent as oppo?,ed to that of the central rer;ion, where services and pleasant 
outdoor are^s vere missinn;. The movement was said to be entirely voluntary since 
the conventional rull-and-push factors: -ere not operating. That beinr; the case, 
Goro r>f the experts wondered exactly what kind of public policy miftht be most 
effective in meeting that challenp^e. 
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J » Social integrntion and serrrgr ^nt ion with T^a rt i cular 
reference to physical Planning ~^ 

m-ocelf orb^L!-^"''^^^^'' ^r^^^" '^^""^^ ^^"^^ integration as "the act or 
"R^?n!;- . together different social entities (i.e. individuals)" 

be\'i :rd^f?e\1 n':^ ndS^^ ^^-^^^ relationships 

crocess DifferLt ^JnJo ^ ' ^^"^unication was considered to be the root of the 

.itT::s JrtTtTei::^^^r1.u^^^^^^^^^^ ~ 

have i?f oiiHnrfn''-^"' opposite pole to social integration, was said to 

oZLnl " inequality, prejudice and discriminations its nefrative 

consequences were dealt with as a basis for a proposal of social integration. 

obliit.';!n%r^!f It""^ resr^onsible for physical planning had a moral 

to iJn^ot "^'"^^^ ^^^^^^ to create social conditions that were likely 

to promote social inte^rration. It was considered a basic human ripht o? each 

a':rr.er°on:i'i't"^"> inte^ated. That integration should be 

^ Attention was then paid to a practical application of the concept- tbe 
integration of service facilities and/or localities for user service i^ residential 
areas A study of integration of service facilities in residS a^eas had been 
initiated by a /governmental committee in Sweden in 1967. 

y..r^ /?^^°^i2ing the needs for better service in residential areas that Committee 
o™-t • '° ^T-^l""' different service facilities required in old andTod.rn 
communities: child sut^ervision ; service for the elderly, the sick an-^ tSe SisaSed- 

"Jwely'^^nd'nubrf "^^'^ ^^^^'^^'^ ^^^^^ ^-"^^^ service lo^dn 

-offices service, such as- banks, post-offices and national insurance . 

to li^Jtln%^"i^''f ^--f °^ service facilities in housinrr areas wa.. 

to lighten the burden of wearisome household tasks, to increase the scone for the 
development of Personality a^rt the pursuit of healthy activities, and to hel^ to 
establish increased security, equality and fraternity. The discussion of priorities 
was considered a matter of ur.'^ent importance, the main purpose beinr^ to estabHsh 
Z pr"vi:ioror::r:ic1s!'^ re^ponsibiUtv and of its contribution to 

w,-t.f.o°''%''^ '"^"^ ''^^^ to reach the ^oals mentioned above was to interrate th^ 

be trnl.'^ri'! ^°^^^^^^f • The main purpose for such integration was to 'form 

better contact between people and ^roups in residential areas; another was to 

i^fdiSnbrr ^^^^^^^"^ -^^^h as the elderly, the siC:, and 
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Another important reason to intef?rate service facilities vras tu save money j 
inttfjcrated solutions would normall?/" decrease the cv^aua of erectinn and maintaining 
buildinp:s and for carrying out service activities. 

In conclusion, five points were emphasized: 

(a) The main purpose of intepirating different service activitif»s in service 
facility complexes in residential areas was to increase the security of the 
inhabitants and to improve community relations ; 

(b) One way to reach that goal vras to use the primary and the comprehensive 
school as a base for different activities and to use the different premises and 
v'orkshoiis for all groups and individuals in the residential areas;, 

(c) That kind of inte/?ration demanded a co-ordination of all participants in 
the corAplex during the planning phase as later, when the complex was in use; 

(d) Such integration also demanded a co-ordination of financial resources. 
That meant not only that different State and municipal loan systems would have to 
be co-ordinated, but also that the complex should, be erected, administered, and 
run bv just one principal body; 

(e) Integration in the physical sense entailed the co-ordinated use of 
premises, vrith the result that space was used with notably greater efficiency. 
Administrative inte/^ation could reduce even further the cost of an integrated 
service complex. 
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II. C0KCLU3I0NG A?ID RECOIvfi-lENDATlOWS 



A. Basic considera tions 
Inte.^ration; an omroinrf T>>»t-.^^ac 



a ^esufrof°= JrL«.'?"'^\"'' processes that accompany changes in society. 
s;.e trsroSs'^ri;/L»"i::^d1?\\°' <i-^lop„ent. there .ayl^ 

develoiment of the laSer^Ll!fv n f. u"^'"'''' °^ participation in the 

and haSen the proce^ of . " "''""E" that support 

j^JaHorhipf :i:s%LToihir'LiieeK:fr:r ''--"l^ ^-ei:r»:;.in^L social 
^ thus .aL it po3sih\r?o%' ^^il:^ '^zr^'^:.i.rrs2i.T 

brot^ernood and to direct their actions Tor the beLfit of t^rhir^l^n'ity as 

tnat aiversity m the social environment was important because it was likely to: 
^latlothTp::"' possibility of free choice with respect to social 

(o) Prepare the individual for the complexities of modern life; 

.(d) Permit the individual to recognize the relativity of his own values. 

»^ — - - — yfJhe-j^^ion:?: zr^i 

groups, for the sake of individual security and identity, a certain level of 
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segresation may be desirable in some casar; . But when se n-tf-eiation reaches the 
level of exclusion, restrictinis freedoiA o: contact be-:\.'-i^-n individuals, it is 
harmful. 

7. Segregation can be considered to exist, on a iaobal scale, between the 
industrialised and the developing countries. This segregation is primarily of an 
economic nature, but it also has profound social, political arid cultural 
implications. Global segregation results in a disproportionately large consumption 
of the world's resources by a small percentage of the world's population. The 
insecure economic position of the poor countries in the world market is one of the 
causes of rapid and chaotic urbanization. Developing countries are therefore 
unable to provide the organizational, professional and material resources needed 
to meet the problem of housing* 

8. Segregation is based on differences that exist between two or more categories 
of people. These differences may be racial, ethnic, economic, religious and of 
many other kinds. The effects of social segregation depend in part upon the type 
of difference involved. However, one usual effect is the spatial separation of 
groups from each other. 

9. Segregation tends to breed inequality which in turn reinforces segregation. 
Inequality in this sense refers not only to an inequitable distribution of economic 
resources, but also to any form of inequality, social, educational or cultural. 

10. Segregation prevents assimilation, even in those cases where it may be 
beneficial to the segregated groups. This is of particular importance to those 
croups who wish to lose their "negative" identity and to gain social anonymity and 
Acceptance within the larger society. Otherwise, integration is best carried out 
in such a way that the identity of the integrating group is not lost. 

11. Large scale physical segregation of some groups that are internally fairly 
homogeneous and veil integrated may lead to the reinforcement and perpetuation of 
those very traits that are the basic causes of segregation. 



Housing as a means for social inte/rration 

12. The Expert Group recognized that economic, social, political and environmental 
conditions varied greatly among nations, and that, owing to those differences, 
standards for acceptable and xinacceptable living conditions must be interpreted in 
light of the availability of resources, technological development, the prevailing 
economic and political systems and cultural values. However, the Group referred 
to article 25 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and asserted that each 
family or individual had an inherent set of rights with regard to housing, and 
should be able to live in: 

(a) A good home obtainable at a reasonable cost; 

(b) An enviroiimentally sound community; 

(c) A corcraunity providing the necessary social, economic, political and 
physical services and facilities required for full participation in the society; 



(d) An area chosen by the individual or family. 
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13. The first requirement for meeting the objective of inter;ration is that all 
classes of the population be treated equally in terms of their access to housinp;. 
Kg tToup s/iould, because of its race, sex, or income class be denied its rights to 
housing. To ansure all peoples equal access to housing will require a major 
restructuring^ of the society's resources at the coiomunity, national and 
international levels. 

1^.^ Housinr has a key role to play in promotinp; social integration, especially if 
it is conceived of as encompassins different educational, social and cultural 
services. Thus, broadly understood, housing can increase the possibility of 
meaningful interaction between individuals and groups, thereby widening the 
intellectual and emotional horizons of all. 

15. If the thesis is accepted that a society's physical planninr; reflects its 
values and needs, it follows that one of the basic effects of an intef?rated society 
will be that tlie functions of housing, in particular, will go far beyond merely 
providing shelter, housing as a means of creating communities should perform a 
double function: the interior., one of providing a place where a household of 
different ages, sex, education, occupation, intellectual modes and values can meet 
in harmony; and the exterior, one of providing meetinp; f^rounds for piroups or 
households and for the healthy and enjoyable enrichment of their lives and the life 
of community. Therefore, any given housing and housing area should be so planned 
as to satisfy both functions. 



B, Strategies 
General policies for social inter'iration 

16. Special note is taken of the fact that public acts of omission may frequently 
be as unjustly discriminatory as public acts of overt discrimination. Thus passive 
public acceptance of an act of discrimination by some other public and private body 
is fully as discriminatory as the manifest act. An example of this v;ouid be public 
inaction in the face of the deterioration of a residential community, be it a 
recognized community or an illegal squatter settlement. The public has an 
oblif^ation to promote acceptable standards of housing in all areas at all times; 
and novernments should formulate their policies accordingly. 

17. In .Tiany societies, both industrialized and developim.';, the reparation betv;een 
people who belonf: to the rural subsistence economy and those v;ho belong to the 
urban industrial cconoiry ie extremely sharp, .and has negative effects both on the 
national economy and on the- development of a national identity. Governments :3hould 
so formulate their policieE; that inadequate transport, sharp differences in living 
standards, differential access to public services, such as those of educai^ion, 
health and recreacion, differential access to information and political 
expression - all the factors that exacerbate segregation •• are so far as possible 
eliminated. 

18. Great disparities in wealth between the rich and the poor of a society must be 
reduced if one of the fundamental cau.^es of segregation is to be removed. Further, 
community planning: should er.phasize housin.^ needs, and greater resources must be 
allocated to the solution of the housin/r problems of the poor. 
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19. Further, in many countries capital seems to have more priority as a factor of 
production than labour. The exiatence and maintenance of a floating work force is 
therefore considered economically advantageous by many Governments. Poor workers 
oorainij from rural areas to the iar^e cities in the developing countries, and 
migrant workers in the industrialized world, are not properly housed. They are 
kept floating, which exposes them to a wide range of economic exploitation. 
Governitient policies should aim at a total cessation of all such exploitation of 
the work force. 

20. Since limited national resources may impose limits on available housing, 
housing policy should not be allowed to suxjport public or private acts of 
discriiaination or segre^jation directed against any part of the population. To 
this end, "guest" workers and other migrants to a nation must be considered as 
part of the population and entitled to the full range of claims to social welfare. 

21. Cegrecation by race is prevalent wherever urban or national boundaries 
include r.iultiple ethnic groups. Barriers to social advancement erected asainst 
members of minority groups contribute to the negative stereotyping of the 
minorities as ignorant, violent or imoral, and therefore to their exclusion from 
the majority's residential areas and social associations. Gc/ernment must 
actively cotabat practices that exclude individuals from good quality education, 
employment, housing or other benefits on the basis of race, if segregation is 
ever to be ended. 

22. The excessive centralization of such service facilities as higher education 
facilities, and of many governmental functions has led to the growth of segregated 
coms:unities whose members are denied free access to such f'lcilities. T?:c 

Group recommends that Governments consider the establishment of comprehensive plans 
for the decentralization of central government services and executive functions as 
a concomitant to social integration. 

23. The Group noted that the Swedish policy, which emphasized the transfe*' of 
self-contained service institutions to selected areas where they were available to 
more of the population, presented a good example for promoting social integration 
through decentralization. 

Housing; policies for social intep^ration 

2k. Public resource allocations in the fielr* of housing should be so structured as 
always to guarantee that the major beneficiaries of the allocations will be those 
sectors of the population whose housing conditions are least satisfactory.- - - 

25. Any public programme of housing allocation that does not consciously aim at 
the redistribution of housing opportunities for the benefit of those who have been 
denied such opportunities will tend to enlarge existing patterns of segregation 
and discrinination. The allocation of public resources through tax, loan, grant 
and insurance pro^Tranimes should also always be redistributive along the same lines. 
Furthermore, the issue of environmental conservation should not be used as a 
rationale for denying housing rights to any group. 

26. The market finance mechanisms prevailing in housing sectors in some societies 
should not be allowed to deny advantages to persons who already have lower social 
positions. An individual's inherent right to decent housing should in no way 
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be diluted by his social oondition or his position on the economic scale. As lon^r 
aa public policy and public action are primarily r.eared to the distribution of 
housint^ according? to the economic capabilities of families and individuals, 
segregation is bound to increase. 

27. In all public action related to housing, there should be a strom effort to 
avoid the bureaucratic manipulation of the housinf^ choices of the beneficiaries of 
housmf? projTramnes during the planning and development stafres. Ff forts should be 
made by manapreraent to recognize and use the potential of the citizens (especially 
those most directly affected by such programmes) to encourage their full 
participation in the planning and development processes. 

28. The public capital available for housing investment should in the first place 
be directed to those residential areas where the most underprivileged Persons or 
groups live or to those areas where ruch underprivileged persons would wish to move, 
-.n the rebuilding of the areas that are at present poorest, special attention should 
be given to the provision of a sanitary environment, recreational areas and other 
required community services and facilities. 

29. The public rebuilding of areas of poor housing may include the rebuilding of 
areas at present identified as illegal for housing but where nevertheless, large 
populations are now housed. 

30. Land and housing development laws regarding any given area should be applied 
so as to permit the inclusion of housing for all sectors of the population. Laws 
that restrict opportunity to a class or race are manifestly unjust and 
discriminatory. National Governments must be careful to see that local and regional 
public agencies do not use national public funds in such way as to develop 
segregated communities. 

31. ^ In order to increase the opportunities of individuals and families for free 
choice of where they live and work, housing tenure should be made as flexible as 
possible. ^ Thus it is necessary to amend laws and rules that make the transfer of 
housing difficult, so as to permit a more rapid alienation of property or housing. 

32. The relocation of population made necessary by urban improvement progranmies 
should always provide a positive opportunity to improve the housing conditions of 
the dislocated population. It should be a process phased over time so as to avoid 
sudden. disruptions in community life. 

Social programming and planning 

.33. Planning procedure should be modernized, particularly in these three respects: 

(a) Integration of social, economic and physical aspects of a plan; 

(b) Feedback of the results of planning, including detailed research- 

(c) Opportunity for public participation. 

3^. A condition for integrating social aspects in the plan is that social 
objectives be formulated explicitly. This is a task for the politicians, but the 
knowledge that forms the basis of their decisions must be supplied by planners and 
research workers. 
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35. lh« cx'ijanization and couipetence of the planning' machinery o.f a country - the 
le-^isiative and acLninistrative apparatus, the qualifications of planners, planning 
nethods and the like - reprijcent the means by which the social goals for housing 
■and the Marv':;:ade environnient are ir.ipleraented. They therefore have a decisive 
iufl-.ieuce- on the results. In spite of the srowini? problems of urbanized areas all 
over the v/orld, plannin^s :.:achinery has been slow to change so that it can 
■advsquately copt- with social problems. 

i6, Flarminj ia still considered primarily as an economic and technical concern. 
Zconotrio and physical plans are prepared without any consideration of their social 
consequences for the population. This aay be due to the fact that the social 
consequences of a plan cannot easily be measured and expressed in quantitative 
l-er.as." Often there has not even been an adequate conceptualization and description 
or the- social situation in a built-up area. However, the social consequences of 
plan should in any case be studied, and therefore proper tools of study- should 
bo developed. 

3T. .-^'inoe planners cannot possibly consider all the requirements of all residents 
with respect to housing, people should be encouraged to participate actively in the 
pro-ess of providinj;; decent nousing. 

iS. The traditional role of wotien, as the provider for some of the family's needs, 
tends to isolate her in the dwellinfi. At the same time, it is just this very 
isolation which also reinforces her traditional role. Housing should be designed 
to break this isolation. 

'I'ra inin;:: , ed u catio n and research 

39. Much discrimination and segrep;ation in housing result from inadequate 
kaowlyd^e. Education has an important role to play in improving understanding 
fci!:;cn.-j people. The Group recoranends that particular attention should be given to 

proT.otii;..;: 

The developi.ient and dissei.iination of educational materials which will 
.-ivc! dMt: recopjniticn to the contributions of all groups within the society, and 
t-...3 ;.eip to eli..inato discri-^dnatory stereotyping; 

(0) i:^o':-.:;a;te of information between countries, of the same or of different 
techiiolc. -ical levels, while at the sane time preventing the unexamined transfer 
or fciucaticnal forms and plannin;: styles from one country to another; 

(1) A aivei-ijifieu type of education by including in the same institutions 
ceopic- of different aged and sexes, and members of different classes and ethnic 
•^rcuuo, and by di-^coura-'^ing single-ladder types of education in which "drop-outs" 
vill be subject to di^crinination and segregation. 

liO. ;o increase the ability of citizens to participate in decision-r.aking 
r.roC'i;-:ses re-ardin.;: new housing, education of the public should include 
cr.;ortu-iitie!i; to learn about the role and natuie of housing prograrnr.es . Special 
C'.r'irjo:=. i;aould be offered to sdurate citizens v/ith regard to housing and related 
'..u'b^;: iHo-ies. It is also ir^perative that professionals wrking in the field of 
■u-y-.irA:.. and urban develo pr.ient be educated in • ach a way as to help them to work 
wit:: Ditlzeus . to understand their needs, and to encourage them to participate 
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^l!! ""f^'""^ °^ decisions. Further, so that citizens nay avoid bein- 
merely the subjects of plana desisned by others, public funds shoSd be LiuSle 
tor thea to enploy experts to help thorn in dealing with special tShnical Lsues! 

in'thf h^n°f Pi-ofessional responsibility of planners and others working 

is ^vef to tL n'!f'^r^ '° ^^^i^ consideration 

'ave ^h^ needs Of lower income families and to those minority .'roups that 

nrof . IL^ vf ""^^^ ^^'^ housing. It Should no longer be considered 

ex^llcii ?S ^ P'^^^^^S development study to Se 

explicit Identification of the social and econor.ic consequences of proposed 
policies and progra:i.mes for different sectors of the popSion. ^^^^^^"^^^ 

thit ol^i'f J'esearch is concentrating on building techniques. It is urrent 

evtrerresL^c'es'^oth'^" ^i'"" ^'^^^'^'^ ^-'^-^ be si^en^'"' 

starfis woSd brvn?n!^n r education of planners and for research. For a 
on L soc?S .^L^ti to make a multinational inquiry into the resources sr^ent 

|j3. In developing countries in particular, local personnel should be trainer] in 

fun^r'uS r T^'^' organiS to'^rovide a " 

Jtti ^"^e^stdndmg of the social and economic aspects of housing. These are 
vita steps m the process of foster ins social integration. 

Planning techniques for social integration 1/ 
Scale, adaptability, variety 

iend tolf'tlltl^' ^^'^"'"^ developments built over a short period of time 

^hus ^o cr^LT ^ individuals within the housing market and 

Se?e L rfeed"?or't'hf dl^'r^' ^'1''^'' ^^^'^ segregated colunity. 

constraints Of cI^L u^-fi T^''* of planning techniques which, within the 
S selffsele ?ion'Jy iafell^^^^ small-scale housing developraonts, within 

self-contained h^i-rL^I^S^ 

of the population residing within a single developuenb. 

=ten4^J"r..«'''t?=**'^ f f f * ^ wmiunity ,say undergo gr^at 

be reoo^lzed'in thf ?nitf il^''*^""" \° ^'^^-^ ^= pofsiSi! 

th» o!!"! , initial designs so that the past does not too severely restrict 

crovile ?or IL^T^ l"*'"'' P^^^^-t design ^hoSd 

S::e'-:ather°?aX°t\f pJan^S.!^ "^^^^^ ^''"-'^ ^ °^ 



for s^^iS^nl^er^S'^^ep^reTbLt'^'""-"'^-'"^ ^^'^^ ''^"""^ 
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InterTated ser vices 

U7. Swedish experience shows that sicnii'icant social and ecouoraic advantages can 
be gained if the different societal services ana facilities necessary to education, 
recreation, cultural activitiea, cofwaerce and the like are integrated both 
spatially and administratively. So:ne consequences of this integration are better 
organization and intersectoral collaboration not only between the authorities and 
otner public and senii-public bodies operating at different levels, but also 
betweeu different citizens' participatory groups within the coimunity. 

U3. The international agencies and enterprises concerned with development are 
urged to fund and promote the co-ordination of governmental, cuatural and 
cofflnercial sen : es in one centre, as exemplified in the projects of Brickenbacken 
xn .:>weden and o_ Drouten in the Netherlands. 21 

Transportation and coinmunicabion 

U9. Public support of the extreme separation of work and housing operates 
generally to the disadvantage of lower inco:ae families and of those to whom a long 
journey to work is a great burden. Urban development planning and policy should 
devise means for the reduction of the distance between Jobs and residence. So 
too. It is necessary for adeiuate transportation networks to be constructed. ' 
Rapid and low-cost mass transit facilities will increase the work and residence 
opportunities within a single region and will operate to reduce reliance on private 
automobiles. 



i5. International action 



50. The Expert Group recognized that there was a world crisis of the human 
environment and that the impact of both urban and rural settlements on that 
environment took effect within a broader context of international instability 
they also recognized the difficulty, in highly industrialized and less developed 
countries alike, of transforriints human settlements into true communities. 

J"^;.,?^^'^ ^^P®^* °^°^P "o*ed that as the world's population doubled, to reach some 
7 billion by the end of the century large new investments of national and 
international resources would be required to take account of population gro'-rth and 
fariily formation, rapid urbanization, and the replacement of the existing housing 
.stock. It was therefore essential to promote genuine and widespread social and 
economic development and integration within and between countries. It was also 
evident that the rapid growth of population and urbanization in the years ahead 
must be channelled, planned and directed in order to prevent any waste of the 
planet's finite resources and to avoid overburdening the carrying capacity of the 
land, water and air in the areas of large human settlements. 

52. The Expert Group also considered that, for the developing countries, a major 
cnallenge and opportunity regarding the role of housing in promoting social 

21 The material summarized in chapter II, section J, of this report included 
a report on the Brickenbacken Service Centre, an integi'ated service facility 
complex. 

s? 
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inte.:iration would be to use the potential uf the tide of n«w init?rauts to thu urban 
areas to build and improve the urban areas and to incorporate the initiativeo of 
the inaid grants into the total process of social, physical and capital investment 
for enhanced wolf are and environmental harmony. 

S^. The Expert Group finally affirmed ita view that tho problems of the social 
environment were of particular relevance to international discussions and actions 
on the human environment, especially those related to the planning and management 
of hmaan settlements for enviromental quality. The Expert Group agreed that one 
of the nost important and crucial issues for .naintainins mankind |s harmony with the 
earth's environment was the pattern of human settlements, includine where and 
how people lived, worked, related to each other and governed their actions. 

5i*. In consequence of the above, the Expert Group recommended that: 

(a) There be a major restructuring and strengthening of the grossly 
inadequate institutional resources that have been made available to deal with the 
crisis of h'oiian settlements at both the national and the international levels: 

(b) In connexion with the over-all global concern about arrangements for the 
human environraeut , and in view of the possible establishment of an environmental 
fund, env*ronr'.eiital monitoring, earthwatch systems, and the like, a special new 
international division and procramme, be established, under United Nations 
auspices, to deal with human settlements. They should deal, for instance, with 
questions of housing and shelter in cases of emergency or disaster and the 
improvement of squatter settlements. Comprehensive efforts should be accelerated 
to upgrade appropriate policies, technologies and techniques for planning and 
building. 

55. The Expert Group also recommended that the international community, within the 
United nations framework, establish and activate a network of regional, subregional 
and national training, research, and development centres to be concerned with the 
over-all problems of shelter, the housing environment and human settlements 
confronting the developing world. These centres, to be supported by both 
multilateral and bilateral sources, must devote particular attention to the whole 
range of conditions underlying the planning, construction and management of human 
settlements. 

':ho'.5c cuntrca 'ohculd rrcvidc- i-. s3pociL.l focuii I'cr cvuluiitin.-r the close 
interrelationships that exist between capital investment decisions and the creation 
and :-.-;aix.tenance of suitable and adequate social -environments. 

T^ilot centres of this type should be established as ooon as possible, throu.Th 
further support, expansion and internationalization of the programmes currently 
being carried on by organizations in several countries, such as the Building 
Functions Analysis Institutes in Stockholm and Lund. 

56. rne United Ilations should be requested to assist Member States in the creation 
and fulfilaent of research prograrmnes jeared to identifying and providing solutions 
to problems of se:i;regation. The United Hat ions should also be requested to 
oo'-ordinate such efforts and to disseminate research information and solutions that 
nay r-niergt; froi:i such prograiiL'ties . 
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7{. rho United Mitioiii^ liliouU rurthor be ackod to arranr.e for or solicit t?uppjrt, 
I'roin bilat<^rai .aid inultil;. teral aasijtanoe isoavcea to make it possible to carry ouf-. 
pilot and aenonstralion r;rDjoots baseu on full (nte.^.ratiori , and to compile 
•mrorraation to be led back into such projects. 

xi. Finally, the United Nations should be aislied to assist in ori^anix.ing trainin...-: 
facilities m various re.'- ions , or to arran/;e with bilateral donors for the 
orivanisation of such facilities, where countries that are unable to establish their 
own _ training pro^raraaes in housing ?nana£"ement can send their personnel; the sueceay 
ot mte-ration in nousine will depend a f?:reat deal on well trained housin^^ manez-ors, 

59. The international a.:encies and enterprises concerned with development whether 
m th« fori.i of bilateral or multilateral aid or in the form of privately finar.ced 
developcient activities, should be urr^ed: 

(a) to fund and promote research into current housinf^ and planning ar, well 
aa into new planning ])roJects, with provision for evaluation and feed-back of 
inior.itition; 

(b) to provide for the participation of multidisciplinary teams, 
especially including members of the relevant hioian sciences (sociology, 
anthropolOL^y and human biolo,vy, demography and genetics), at the appropriate sta.^.es 
of the planning, execution and evaluation processes. 

60. The construction of ^rood housinf? and related conununity services requires the- 
expertise of many disciplines. It is of (;reat importance that international 
a,-encies concerned with housing make provision for the training of r^rofesoionaJ s 
prepared to work on an intei-disciplinary basis. Such education should take into 
account tne need for a broad professional knowledge of the social, political, 
economic and environmental characteristics of housing developments. The absence 
of such training has often led to narrow views of housing needs and to a resultant 
misunderstanding of the needs of special groups witnin the population. The Fxpwrt 
Group therefore recoirjaends tliat members of different specialised disciplines, 
including architecture, anthropolo^sy , pla.^ninr;, peda{^o^-y, and education, be 
further trained in the theory and practice of comprehensive planning for thp 
developrnent of housing and human settlements. 
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ANNEXES 
Annex I 



AGENDA 

1. Opening address 

2. Adoption of the agenda 

3. Presentation of case studies 
k» Main guidelines for discussion 

(a) What are the origins and basic causes of sedire/ration? 

(b) Vftiat are the effects of segregation and integration? 

(c) Strategies and techniques for social integration through housing 

5. Summary and conclusions and recommendations 

6. Public meeting and panel discussion 

LIST OF EXPERTS 

Luan P. Cuffe, Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, Dublin, Ireland 

Paul Davidoff, Suburban Action Institute, White Plains, Hew York, United States 
of America 

Wladyslaw Dominiak, Housing Institute, Warsaw, Poland 

Gino Germani, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral -Sciences . Stanford. 
. Calif. , United States of America 

. Toshio Iritani, Tokyo, Japan 
Anthony Labega, Ministry of Works, Communication and Housing, Netebbe, Uganda 

Margaret Mead, American Museum of Natural History, New York, New York, United 
States of America 

Ingegerd Agren, Regional Planning Office of Stor-Goteborg , Goteborg, Sweden 
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Annex II 



ESA/nBP/AC.3/01 
ECA/HBP/AC.3/02 
ESA/HBP/AC.3/03 
ESA/HBP/AC.3/01+ 

ESA/HBP/AC.3/05 
ESA/HBP/AC.3/06 
ESA/KBP/AC.3/07 
ESA/HBP/AC.3/09 

ESA/HBP/AC.3/10 

ESA/HBP/AC.3/jl 



LIST OF DOCUMENTS 

"Se<^regation and social integration of housin.^ in Jamn: case 
Situdy of an urban slum area in Tokyo", by Toshio Iritani 

"Cultural factors in the housinf^ patterns of the United States'' 
hy Margaret Mead 

"Fostering opportunity for racial and class integration 
through housing development policy", by Paul and Linda Davidoff 

"The role of a dwellinc in the development of social 
integration", by Wladyslaw Dominiak 

•'Housing as a factor in social intefjration: the traveller in 
Ireland", by Luan P. Cuffe and Georj^e J. Graelch 

"The GoteborfT re/^ion - a case study in regional inequalities", 
by Ingegerd Agren 

"The social aspects in self-help housing programmes", 
by Lola Rocha Sanchez (to be presented by Gino Germani) 

"Residential pattern with respect to segregation and 
integration of different human groups of Greater Kampala 
(Uganda)", by Anthony Lubega 

"The international concern for using housing as an element of 
social integration" , note presented by the United nations 
Secretariat 

"Social integration and segregation with particular reference 
to physical planning". Part I by S. K. Misra and 
Sven Thiberg, Part II by Tomas Lindencrona 
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